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Ladies’ Department. 


Seund Advice Eloquently Expressed. 








Though the following extract may apply to very 
few females either young or old in this or any other 
community, yet it may be read with profit by them 
all. It contains sentiments worthy of imitation by every 
female, and not by females alone, either. There are 
such tale-bearers, back-biters, slanderers and busy 
bodies, quite as mischievous and quite as dangerous as 
females of the same class, and even more so. In their 
case the vile practice results from innate depravity 
and from a pure love of mischief, while in the case 
of the latter, they are in most instances influenced by 
no real malice of heart, but become scandal mongers 
because they have nothing better to do. The proverb 
that “an idle head is the devil’s work shop,” is es- 
pecially applicable to young females, and it is the 
duty of their mothers to take care that no such cause 
sxists.—Auburn Daily Advertiser. 

“There are great laws of duty and religion which 
should govern our conversation ; and the divine Teacher 
assures us that, even for our idle words we are accoun- 
table to Him who has given us the power of speech. 
Now, I by no means believe that there is any principle 
of our religion which frowns upon wit or merriment, 
or forbids playful speech at fit seasons and within due 
limits. The very fact that the Almighty has created 
the muscles whic: produce the smile and the laugh, 
is a perpetual rebuke to those who would call all 
laughter madness, and all mirth folly. Amusement 
in its time and place, is a great good; and [ know of 
no amusement so refined, so worthy an intellectual 
being, as that conversation which is witty and still kind, 
playful, yet always reverent, which recreates from toil 
and care, but leaves no sting, and violates no principle 
of brotherly love or religious duty. 

“Eyil speaking, slander, detraction, gossip, scan- 





— 


dal, are different names for one of the chief dangers 
to be guarded againt in conversation; and you are 
doing much towards defending yourselves against it by 
the generous mental culture which you enjoy in this 
seminary. The demon of slander loves an empty 
house. A taste for slander betrays a vacant mind. 
Furnish your minds, then, by useful reading and study, 
and by habits of reflection and mental industry, that yon 
may be able to: talk about subjects as well as about 
people—about events too long past or tou remote to be 
interwoven with slander. But, if you must talk about 
people, why not about their good traits and deeds? 
The truest ingenuity is that which brings hidden excel- 
lence to light; for virtue is, in her very nature, modest 
and retiring, while faults lie on the surface, and are de- 
tected with half an eye. 


“You will, undoubtedly, be careful to have your 
words always just and kind, if you will only take a 
sufficiently thorough view of the influence of your 
habits of conversation, both in the formation of your 
own characiers, and in determining the happiness of 
others. But how low an estimate do many of us make 
of the power of the tongue! How little account we 
are apt to take of our words! Have we not all, at 
times, said to ourselves: ‘Oh! it is only a word!’ 
when it may have been sharp as a drawn sword, have 
given more pain than a score of blows, and done more 
harm than our hands could bave wrought in a month? 
Why is it that the slanderer and the tale bearer, regard 
themselves as honest and worthy people, instead of feel- 
ing that they are accursed of God and man? It is be- 
cause they deal in evil words only, and they consider 
words as mere nought. Why is it that the carping 
tongue, which filches a little from everybody’s good 
name, can hardly utter itself without a sneer, and makes 
every fair character its prey, thinks better of itself than 
a petty pilferer would? It is because by long, though 
baseless prescription, the tongue has claimed for itself 
a license denied to every other member and faculty. 


“ Bat, in point of fact, your words not only express 
but help create, your characters. Speech gives defi 
niteness and permanence to your thoughts and feelings. 
The unuttered thought may fade from the memory— 
may be chased away by better thoughts—may, indeed, 
hardly be a part of your own mind: for, if suggested 
from without, and met without a welcome and with 
disapproval and resistance, it is not yours. But by 
speech you adopt thoughts, and the voice that utters 
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them is as a pen that engraves them indelibly on the 
soul. If you can suppress unkind thoughts, so that, 
when they riso in your breast, and mount to your very 
lips you leave them unuttered, you are not, on the 
whole, uukind—your better nature has the supremacy. 
But if these wrong feelings often find utterance, though 
you call it hasty utterance, there is reason to fear that 
they flow from a bitter fountain within. 

“Consider, also, how large a part speech makes 
up for the lives of all. It occupies the greater part 
of the waking hours of many of us; while express acts 
of a moral bearing, compared with our words, are rare 
and few. Indeed, in many departments of duty, words 
are our only possible deeds—it is by words alone that 
we can perform or violate our duty. Many of the most 
important forms of charity are those of speech. Alms 
giving is almost the only expression of charity, of which 
the voice is not the chief minister; and alins, conferred 
in silent coldness, or with chiding or disdainful speech, 
freeze the spirit, though they may warm the body, 
Speech, too, is the sole medium of a countless host of 
domestic duties and observances. There are, indeed, 
in every community, many whose only activity seems 
to be in words. There are many young ladies, re- 
leased from the restraints of school, and many older 
ladies, with few or no domestic burdens, with no worldly 
avocation and no taste for reading, whose whole waking 
life, either at their own homes or from house to house, 
is given to the exercise, for good or evil, of the tongue 
—that unruly member. And how blessed might they 
make that exercise—for how many holy ministries 
of love, sympathy and charity might it suffice—how 
many wounds might it prevent or heal—did they only 
believe and feel that they were writing out their own 
characters in their daily speech! But too many of 
them forget this. So long as they do not knowingly 
and absolutely lie, they feel no responsibility for their 
words, They deem themselves virtuous because they 
refrain from vices to which they have not the shadow 
of temptation; but carp, backbite and carry ill reports 
from house to house, with an apostle’s zeal and a mar- 
tyr’s devotedness. To say nothing of the social effec, 
of such a life, is not the tongue thus employed wor- 
king out spiritual death for the soul, in whose service 
itis busy? I know of no images too vile to portray 
sucha character. The dissection of a slanderer’s or tale. 
bearer’s heart would present the most loathsome spe- 
cimen of morbid anatomy conceivable. It is full of 
the most malignant poison. Its life is all mean, low: 
serpent-like—a life that cannot bear the light, but finds 
all its nourishment and growth in darkness. Were these 
foul and malignant forms of speech incapable of har. 
ming others—did human reptiles of this class creep 
about in some outward guise in which they could be 
recognized by all, and their words be taken for what 
they are worth and no more—still I would beg them, 
for their own sakes, not to degrade God's image, in 
which they were created, intu the likeness of a creeping 
thing; I would entreat them not to be guilty of the 
meanest and most miserable of all forms of spiritual 





suicide; I would bescech thei, if they are determined 
to sell their souls, to get some better price for them 
than the scorn and dread of all whose esteem is worth 
having. 

“Tn this connection we ought to take into account 
the very large class of Uterally idle words. How many 
talk on unthinkingly and heedlessly, as if the swift ex- 
ercise of the organs of speech were the great end 
of life? The most trivial news of the day, the con- 
cerns of the neighborluod, the floating gossip, whether 
good natufed or miulignant, dress, food, frivolous sur- 
mises, paltry plans, vanities too light to remain an 
hour upon the emory—these are the sole staple of 
what too mauy call conversation; and many are the 
young people who are training themselves in the use of 
gher or better purpose. But such per- 
sons have the threatened judgment visibly following 


speech for no hi 


their idle speech. Their minds grow superficial and 
shallow. They constantly lose ground if they ever had 
any, as intellectual and moral beings. Such speech 
makes a person of however genteel training, coarse and 
vulgar, and that not only in character, but even in voice 
and manners, and with sad frequency obliterates traits 
of rich loveliness and promise. The merely idle tongue 
is only very readily betrayed into overt guilt. One can- 
not indulge in idle, reckless talk, without being impli- 
cated in the current slander and calumny, and acquiring 
gradually the envious and malignant traits of a hack- 
neyed tale-bearer. And the person who in youth can 
attract the attention and win the favor of those of little 
reflection, by flippant and voluble discourse, will en- 
counter in the very same circles neglect, disesteem and 
dislike before the meridian of life is passed ; for it takes 
all the charms that youth, sprightliness, and high ani- 
mal spirits can furnish, to make an idle tongue facsina- 
ting or even endurable. 

‘Let me ask you now to consider for a moment the 
influence which we exert in conversation upon the hap- 
piness or misery of others. It is not too much to say, 
that most of us do more good or harm in this way than 
in all other forms beside. Look around you—take a 
survey of whatever there is of social or domestic unhap- 
piness in the families to which you belong, or among 
your acquaintance. Nine-tenths of it can be traced to 
no other cause than untrue, unkind or ungoverned 
speech. A mere harsh word, repented of the next 
moment—how great a fire can it kindle! The carry- 
ing back and forth of an idle tale, not worth an hour’s 
thought, will often break up the closest intimacies. 
From every slanderous tongue you may trace numerous 
rills of bitterness winding round frem house to house, 
and separating those who ought to be united in the clo- 
sest friendship. Could persons who with kind hearts, 
are yet hasty in speech, number up at the close of a 
day, the feelings that they had wounded and the un. 
comfortable sensations that they had caused, they would 
need no other motive to study suavity of manner, and 
to seek for their words the rich unction of a truly chari- 
table spirit. Then, too, how many are the traits of 
suspicion, jealousy and heart-burning, which go forth 
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from every day’s merely idle words, vain and vague 
surmises, unchiaritable inferences and conjectures! 
“These thoughts point to the necessity of religion as 
the guiding, controling element in conversation. All 
Not that I would 
have persons always talking on what are comimonly 
Let these be talked of at fit- 
but never obtrusively brought 


», 


forward or chrust j lu. ut cannot common subjects be 


conversation onght to be religious. 


called reiigious suijecis 


ting times and : place: , 


talked of religionsly ? Cannot we converse about our 
plans. our amusements, our reading, nay, and our neigh- 
bors, too, aud no sacred name be introduced, and yet 
the conversation be strictly religious?) Yes—if through- 
out the conversation we own the laws of honesty, frank- 
ness, kind construction and sincere benevolence—if our 
speech be pure, trae, gentle, dignified—if it seek or 
impart information that either party needs—if it cherish 
friendly teeling—if it give us kinder affections towards 
others—if it bring our minds into vigorous exercise— 
nay, if it barely amnse us, bat not too long, and if the 
wit be free trom coarseuess and at no one’s expense. But 
we shouid ever bear it in mind, that our, words are all 
uttered in the hearing of an unseen Listener and Judge. 
Could we keep this in remembrance, there would be 
little in our speech that need give us shame or pain. 
But that half hour spent in holding up to ridicule one 
who has done you no harm—that breathless haste to 
tell the last piece of slander—you would not want to 
remember in your evening prayer. From the flippant, 
irresponsible, wasteful gossip, in which so much time 
is lost, you could not with a — conscience, look up 
and own an Almighty scseumnoll 








Physical Science. 


From the Clarksville Chronicle. 
Scripture and Geology. 
Extract from a Lecture on Geology, delivered before the cit- 
izens of Clarksville, Tenn., in the Halli of the Sons of 


Temperance, on the 20th of Feb. 1849. By Rev T. J. 
Hendrick. 


In conclusion, allow me to notice, for a moment, the 
coincidence and apparent discrepancy between the 
volume of nature, as read by Geologists, and the vol- 
ume of Holy Writ. They agree in many particulars, 
but they differ in none. The apparént contradictions 
all vanish as we approach them, and the christian with 
his Bible in his hand, meets the Geologist with all his 
“five books of nature,” with their many pages closely 
written over with fossil organic remains of past gene- 
rations, at the foot of the throne of the great and bles- 
sed God, to bow down in holy adoration of his wis- 





dom, power, and goodness. 

1. Scripture and Geology agree as to the fact, that 
both the eastern and western continents were covered 
over with the waters of the flood, or of the oceans. 
No truth is more clearly demonstrated by the facts of 
Geology than this; thus Geology confirms the scrip- 
tures. 


om geological changes, on our globe, viz: water, fire 


and heat. Water is named in Genesis 


; fire in 2 Peter 
3, 10; the voice of God, as using them, Psalm 104, 2, 
7. Thus what the voice of God is said in scripture to 
use, as the agent in geological changes, the geologist 
declares to be the only two agents that has ever been 
employed. The one theory being called the Neptuniaa, 
or Water theory ef Werner—the other the Plutonian, 
Hutton. 
agrees with the Bible, and both combined agree still 


or theory of fire, by Either of these theories 
more perfectly. 

3. They agree in representing the work of creation 
as progressive, after the first creation of matter at the 
beginning. The regular progression of the work of 
the six days of creation, is stated in Genesis, and the 
law of progregs and development is written upon every 
stratum in Geology. 

4. They agrde ia the fact, that man was among the 
latest of the animals created to inhabit our globe. This 
is a most important fact. Had geologists thought that 
the fossil remains of man were found in the transition 
formation, when vast forests covered our earth, when 
the Trilobites swarmed in millions; or at a period 
when no warm blooded animal could live on our globe, 
there would have been a flat contradiction between 
Geology and the Bible. Or had it taught that the re- 
mains of man were found in the secondary formation 
when the earth was inhabited alone by Saurians, the 
seas filled with great lizard fish, the earth with lizards 
40 or 50 feet long, and the air with immense flying liz- 
ards or Pterodactyles, then indeed would geology con- 
flict with the Bible. Rut so far is this from being 
true, that geology fully confirms [the fact, that the hu- 
man race cannot have been on the earth more than 
5,000 or 6,000 years. No traces of man can be found 
except in the most recent formation?called the Allavi- 
um. Cuvier has demonstrated this point, and all later 
geologists only confirm it. So that geology and the 
Bible agree in the age of man. 

5. They agree in the fact,{that the epoch, when ex- 
isting races of plants and animals were placed upon 
our globe, was comparatively recent. The remains of 
these plants and animals are found embedded in the 
alluvial deposits, which are the latest formed, and 
prove that the race of men, and the present plants and 
animals on earth, commenced their existence about 
the same time, and the Bible declares this to be the 
fact; so that Geology agrees with scripture in proving 
man, aud the present races on earth to be, not over 
6,000 years old. 


6. They agree that the future destruction of the 
world will be by fire. Geologists teach, that less than 
30 miles from the surface, the internal condition of 
the earth is in a state of fusion, the materials all 
melted into a liquid, and that, these immense fires 
within, have their outlets, safety valves, escape pipes, 
through the various volcanoes of the earth, and that 
these reservoirs of fire can be brought into action at 
the command of the Almighty, and instantly destroy 





2. They agree as to the agents employed to produce 


our earth, or cause it to pass through another revolu- 
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tion, while the word of the Lord is: “The elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth. also and the 
works therein shall be burned up.” 2 Pet. 3,10. The 
harmony is most perfect. 

Thus in six important particulars we find scripture 
and geology hamonizing most beautifully, while we 
can find but two points, on which they appear to dif- 
fer seriously. But these are only apparent and vanish 
as we approach them. 

1. They appear to differ as to the age of the world. 
Geology proves, that the changes, that have taken 
place, in our globe, must have occupied vast periods 
of time. From the nature of the different strata, as 
well as from the remains of the various orders of 
beings, that have inhabited the earth in its different 
states, we must believe that each of these periods oc- 
cupied thousands of years; no mind can tell the num- 
ber. But the earth has passed through some 30 or 
40 such long periods while the Mosaic account seems 
to make it only a short time before the creation of 
man. But itis not necessary to understand the Mosaic 
record in any such sense. It says, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth. And the earth 
was without form and void” &c. How long the earth 
continued in this chaotic state, before God commenced 
the six days creation, is not said, nor can any human 
being guess. It may have been ten millions of years, 
for aught the Bible says to the contrary; so that we 
read the first of Genesis, as an independent sentence, 
announcing the fact, that in the beginning, whenever 
that may have been, God created all the material 
worlds. And after this, God organized our present 
system of nature, with man, as the last crowning work 
of his hand. As Dr. Chalmers is good authority, let 
him explain this: “Does Moses ever say, that when 
God created the heavens and the earth, he did more 
at the time alluded to than transform them out of pre- 
viously existing materials? Or does he ever say there 
was not an interval of many ages between the first act 
of creation, as described in the first verse of the book 
of Genesis, and said to have been performed at the 
beginning, and those more detailed operations, the 
account of which commences at the second verse, and 
which are described to us, as having been performed 
in so many days? Or, finally, does he ever make us 
to understand that the genealogies of man went any 
farther than to fix the antiquity of the species, and of 
consequence, that they left the antiquity of the globe 
a free subject for the speculation of philosophers ?” 
Evidences, ch. 7. 

Then, however old geology may make the materials 
of our globe, or however far back it may place the 
first act of creation, it fully agrees with Moses, that 
man was made about the time of the six days’ works. 

There is no contradiction, but perfect harmony be- 
tween them. 

2. The last point of apparent discrepancy is, as to 
the time when death commenced upon our globe. The 
facts in Geology show, that the trilobites, and other 





own strata, so of the saurian of the secondary: and 
the vast thick-skinned animals of the tertiary groups. 
show that death has tak2n place in the earth, ages 
and cycles of ages, before mau was created. While 
the Bible says, “ By man came death.” “By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” Thus 
they appear to conflict. But where does the Bible 
teach that death to the animal race, took place as the 
result of the sinof man? ‘The death spoken of here 
refers to man, and the human race alone, and not to 
death in the vegetable or animal kingdoms. God made 
many animals carnivorous, to feed on other sinaller ones, 
so he made many other herbivorous, who feed on plants, 
leaves, and grass. But the microscope shows, that 
even in every leaf of the forest vast numbers of small 
living creatures live, and rejoice, so that the very food 
of all herbivorous animals seems to imply that death 
must necessarily have existed trom the beginning. 
Death, among the animals, results from the very na- 
ture of the constitution given them by their creator. 
Death seems to be the universal law of organic beings, 
and not the result of these inman. Then the death 
that Geology proves to have taken place, in all the 
stages and changes of our globe, was according to na- 
ture. The death mentioned in scripture, as coming 
into the world by the sin of man, was the death of the 
human race, that would otherwise have been immor- 
tal. Then there is no semblance of a contradiction. 

From the whole subject we make this deduction : 
that Geology develops the most striking evidences of 
the goodness and benevolence of God to our world; that 
throughout the many changes, and long ages of the 
past, the Deity has been preparing the evidences of 
his goodness for man. We learn that all things had a 
beginning, and Geology forever refutes the doctrine 
of an eternal succession of things, by taking us back 
to the primary, crystalline rocks, where no traces of 
living beings can be found, and then the next for- 
mation shows the early origin or beginning of things, 
which have continued ever since. 


Thus the special goodness of God is seen in giving 
life at all the various ages of the world, suited to the 
state of things on the globe. When the earth was un- 
suitable for animals, it was covered with immense for- 
ests, which contribute to form the vast coal formations 
that now contribute so much to the happiness of man. 
While the mud, in which these forests were buried, 
became the iron ore for the various uses to which we 
apply it, and the limestone to assist in melting it, was 
formed in the same region. Did he consult our con- 
venience, our happiness in these ancient deposits? 


these materials up to the surface of our hills for our 
benefit? How striking the wisdom and benevolence 
of such arrangements? So in all the stages througl 
which the earth has passed, life has been given to such 
animals as the state of the globe best suited! To sau- 
rians at one time, to lacustrine quadrupeds at another, 
till all the present races commenced their existence. 





living creatures of the transition series ded upon their 


The benevolence of God is seen in the wise arrange- 


Did he cause the volcanic forces from beneath to throw | 
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ment of causing the limestone, the sand and the sand- 
stone to alternate with the strata of clay, mar!, &c., in 
order to preserve water near the surface, that man by 
wells and springs, might be abundantly supplied. 
The water would pass through the sand and lime, and 
go beyond the reach of wells, but for the clay and 
marl strata placed between them to retain it. 

The same is true of the deposits of salt for the benefit 
of man at a distance from the sea. He has made the 
new red sand stone a deposit of salt to which men may 
sink wells and obtain it at the most distant points from 
the ocean. 

The same benevolence is manifest in the mingling 
of the flint, the sand, and the clay, in preparing the 
soil necessary for the production of vegetation for the 
use of man. Neither of these alone would ever pro- 
duce any thing, being perfectly barren, but properly 
mingled, they produce the richest soil and most luxu- 
Friant vegetation. 

Finally, Geology displays the greatness and grandeur 
of the plan of God’s operation. He has ages in which 
to work, and all agents and means at his command. 
He has displayed on the most grand and magnificent 
scale the operation of the great law of progress. This 
law may ever continue in operation, as l’eter intimates 
that our globe shall pass, by fire through another 
change, and as many other stars are appearing and 
disappearing from our heavens. This great law may 
contiaue through eteruity, and each sun, and each sys- 
tem. continue accordingly its perpetual progress to 
higher, nobler, and happier states of existence, or 
even approximate the throne of the great, eternal, 
and ever blessed God. 





Modern Chemistry, 

Considered as a science, Chemistry is of compara- 
tively modern origin. Centuries of observation and 
experiment have indeed been consumed in the effort 
to accumulate and arrange the principles upon which 
it is based; but it was not until the latter half of the 
last century that it can be-said with any propriety to 
have assumed the rank of a science. As an art, how- 
ever, it is readily traced to periods of remote antique 
ty. Hermes or Mercnrius Trismegistus, the favorite 
minister of the Egyptian King Osiris, by some sup- 
posed to be Canaan, the son of Ham, is said to have 
been familiar with the transmutation of metals, and 
Zosymus of Chesmirus or Panopolis, in Egypt, to 
have composed the first treatise upon the art. From 
two passages in Suidas, a Greek writer who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the eleventh century, it would 
seem that Chemistry was known to the Greeks at that 
time, and that it was then understood to mean the art 
of making gold and silver. This author is also of 
opinion that the Egyptians, in the time of the Empe- 
ror Dioclesian, were acquainted with this art; and he 
affirms that a book describing the process of making 
gold, existed at the time of the fabled Argonautic Ex- 
pedition, 1225 A. C., the object of which was to obtain 
this book under the denomination of the Golden Fleece. 








That the Greeks during the period which elapsed 
between the fifth century, and the taking of Constan- 
tinople in the fifteenth, believed in the possibility of 
transmuting the base metals into gold and silver, and 
that the process by which this was supposed to be ca- 
pable of being effected, was known under the general 
designation of Chemistry, is abundantly apparent from 
a variety of authors who flourished during that era- 
Under the Caliphs of the family of Abassides, the Ara- 
bians, about the beginning of the ninth century, di- 
rected their attention to this art at the period when 
the enlightened zeal of the Fatimites in Africa, and 
the Ommiades in Spain, encouraged the general culti- 
vation of such of the sciences as were then accessible. 
Some two centuries earlier, however, Geber professed 
an acquaintance with the materials of which the phi- 
losopher’s stone was supposed to be composed, and 
with the mode of preparing it. His works are mainly 
devoted to the improvement of the medical science, 
and he undertook to teach the mode of converting the 
different metals known in his time into medicine. He 
was succeeded by Avicenna, who ranked next to Aris- 
towe and Galen, as a physician; but added very little 
to the knowledge of chemical science. 


The Alchymists regarded all the metals as com- 
pounds, and held that the base metals contained the 
same elementary constituents with gold, contaminated, 
indeed, with various impurities, but susceptible on 
their removal of assuming all the characteristic prop- 
erties of gold. The substance by which this transmu- 
tation was capable of being effected, was denominated 
by them the philosopher's stone, and was usually de- 
scribed as a small red powder, of a peculiar odor, 
possessing not only the property of converting the 
baser metals into gold, but that of curing all diseases 
and preserving human life to an indefinite extent. The 
continued and various experiments -which during a 
space of several centuries were made by the professors 
of this absurd art, and their indefatigable and perse- 
vering industry in the combination, mixture and cal- 
cination of the various metals, could not fail to accom- 
plish results which, while they served to demonstrate 
the utter futility of the theory in support of which 
they were undertaken and prosecuted, at the same 
time, essentially subserved the interests of true science. 
Their labors were, accordingly, from time to time, 
rewarded by the discovery of new and valuable sub- 
stances, and among others of the sulphuric, nitric and 
mouriatic acids. 


From the eleventh to the sixteenth century, Alchemy, 
or the art of making gold and silver, was cultivated 
with considerable assiduity in Germany, Italy, France 
and England. Albertus Magnus, his pupil Thomas 
Aquinas, and the celebrated Roger Bacon, were among 
its most illustrious and distinguished professors. Ray- 
mond Lully, who was a pupil and friend of the latter, 
and avery voluminous writer, appears also to have 
been well versed in the science. Basil Valentine, at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, although one 
of the ablest as well as the last of the Alchymists, 
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was the first who applied chemistry with success to 
the preparation of medicine. He was succeeded in 
this department a century later by Paracelsus, who to 
a considerable extent freed the science of medicine 
from the absurdities and trammels which for a period 
of five centuries had surrounded it, and opened the 
path of chemical investigation. Most of his theories 
seem to have been borrowed from Valentine; and his 
system was tainted by Astrology, Alchymy, and the 
most gross and abject superstition ; but his knowledge 
of chemistry was equal at least, if not in many re- 
spects superior to that of his contemporaries. He 
added a great variety of efficacious remedies to the 
medical art chiefly derived from the mineral and ve- 
getable world. 





Nebuiz. 

Nebulons matter is found to exist in vast abundance 
in the regions of space. No fewer than 2,500 nebula 
were observed by Sir William Herschel, and their 
places have been since computed from his observations 
and arranged into a catalogue by his sister, Miss Caro- 
line Herschel, a lady justly celebrated for Astronomi- 
cal knowledge and discovery. The nature and use of 
this matter is involved in the greatest obscurity. That 
it is a self-luminous, phosphorescent, material sub- 
stance in a highly dilated or gaseous state, but gradu- 
ally subsiding by the mutual gravitation of its particles 
into stars and sidereal systems, is the most generally 
received hypothesis. Future observations and com- 
parisons, however, are requisite to solve the problem. 
It has been shown by Sir William Herschel, that nebu- 
lous matter is distributed through the immensity of 
space in quantitiag inconceivably great, and in sepa- 
rate groups of all shapes and sizes, and all degrees of 
brightness between a mere hazy milky appearance, 
and the condensed light of a fixed star. In 1791 this 
eminent astronomer began the description of a scries 
of phenomena connected with the appearance of these 
bodies; the luminous halo with which they are sur- 
rounded and uniformly connected, an atmosphere 
shining in virtue of its intrinsic illuminating power, 
and not by reflected light—in the investigation of 
which he was struck by that multitude of milky or 
dimly lucid spots of a nature more or less sparse and 
unaccompanied by any star visible to the naked eye or 
to telescopes of common power, but irresolvable by 
the largest and most powerful instruments, throwing 
them back in the regions of space to a distance almost 
inconceivable, and demonstrating a vast compression 
of the stars of which cach group is composed. By 
far the greater part, probably at least nine-tenths of 
the nebulous contents of the heavens consist of nebu- 
le of spherical or elliptical forms presenting every 
variety of elongatigm and central condensation. Of 
these a great number have been resolved, through 
the medium of Lord Rosse’s powerful telescope recent- 
ly constructed, into distinct stars, and “a vast multi- 
tude more,” observe Sir J. Herschel, zhave been 
found to present that mottled appearance which ren- 
ders it almost a matter of certainty that an increase of 











. _ a 
optical power would show them to be similarly com- 


posed. A not unnatural or unfair induction would 
therefore seem to be that those which resist such reso- 
jutions, do so only in consequence of the smallness 
and closeness of the stars of which they consist; that 
in short they are only optically and not physically ne- 
bulous.” 





Comets. 

By far the greater number of Comets appear to be 
mere masses of vapor, totally divested of all concrete 
or solid matter. M. Arago, however, seems to be of 
opinion that some have a svlid nucleus, transparent 
or opaque within the nebulous matter which surrounds 
them. Those most intimately connected with our sys- 
tem, those of Encke and Biela are mere masses of va- 
por. It is moreover, a well ascertained fact, so far as 
any evidence can be collected from the recurrence of 
the periodic comets, that these bodies are continually 
undergoing a gradual decrease of magnitude. 

The total number of distinct comets, whose paths, 
during the visible part of their course have been as- 
certained, is 137. It has been abundantly and satis- 
factorily demonstrated that they have no connection 
with the vicissitudes of temperature, or with any of 
the recognized atmospheric agents of disease. 





Micteors. 

Mr. Walker, of the American Philosophical Society, 
in his “ Researches concerning the Periodical Mete- 
ors,” read before that Society, in January, 1841, lays 
down the following propositions : 

“That while the general law of meteoric distribu- 
tion prevails in the planetary space, portions of this 
space have, besides the average number conformable 
to this law, special clusters, groups or flocks of great 
extent, possibly composing entire rings or lenses em- 
bracing the sun. 

“ That the individuals composing these clusters have 
similar elements of elliptic motion, and continue to 
move round the sun in a plane which for considerable 
period, undergoes but little change in space. 

“That in such a plane there may be an indefinite 
number of these irregular groups at various mean dis- 
tances from the sun, or there may be a tendency to 
the formation of a continuous, or imperfect and inter- 
rupted ring, the ring itself being a conic section, 
probably an ellipse. The ring of Saturn furnishes 
such an analogy in a secondary system, and according 
to Cassini and La Place, most probably the Zodia- 
cal light in the Solar system.” 

From this simple and comprehensive theory, the 
phenomena of convergence, periodicity, and fixedness 
of the radiating space, are direct and obvious corolla- 
ries. By it the shooting stars are elevated from the 
class of ignes fatui to that of astronomical bodies, whose 
orbits are to be determined and calculated upon the 
principles which are applied to planets and comets: 
they become the subjects of the laws of motion, at- 
traction and gravitation. 
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Physical Constitution of the Sun. 

When viewed through powerful telescopes, the sun 
is observed to have large and perfectly black spots 
upon it surrounded by a kind of border less complete- 
ly dark, called'a penumbra. These spots from day 
to day, and even from hour to hour, enlarge or con- 
tract, change their forms, and at length disappear al- 
together, or break out anew in other parts of its sur- 
iace. These have been supposed to be the compara- 
tively opaque body of the sun itself, exposed to our 
view by immense fluctuations in the luminous regions 
of its atmosphere. Sir William Herschel consides this 
Juminous strata to be sustained far above the level of 
the solid body of the sun itself, by a transparent elas- 
tic medium, carrying on its upper surface, or at some 
lower level, a cloudy stratum, which being strongly 
illuminated from above, reflects a considerable portion 
of the light to our eyes, forming the peumubra, while 
the solid body shaded by the clotids, reflects none. 
La Place supposed the surface of the sun to be covered 
with volcanoes, and that the solar light was nothing 
but the splendor of these volcanic fires thrown to the 
surface, and that the spots were craters. 

The theory of Herschel, now generally received, is 
that the sun is an opaque non-luminous globe, giving 
of itself no light, and that it is surrounded by a dense 
luminous atmosphere, which floats upon it as the 
ocean, or air upon the earth. The spots upon its sur- 
face, discoverable chiefly along its horizontal diameter, 
and never more than thirty degrees above or below it, 
were accouated for by him, by supposing them to be 
the ground or substance of the sun itself, seen through 
openings or cavities in the atmosphere, and their vari- 
ations and disappearance he believed to be caused by 
the flowing in upon them of the element by which 
they were surrounded. Accurate observation has 
confirmed these conjectures; that the luminous fluid 
by which the sun is surrounded), is an atmosphere of 
flame has been shown by Arago, by a careful induction 
from established scientific principles derived from the 


sister sciences of light and heat. 
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Eeachers’ Department. 
Rules for Teacher«. 
BY PROFESSOR HADDOCK. 

1, Adopt, at the onset, a pLan of operation; survey 
the field before you, and form for yourself a distinct 
system of instruction and discipline. Avail yourself, if 
parcticable, of some work of reputation upon the snb- 
ject of school keeping, as ‘‘ the School and Schoolmas- 
ter,” the ‘Lectures: before the American Institute of 
Instruction,” the ‘ Massachusetts School Reports,’ or 
other similar publications. I need hardly intimate, that 
fie must have great resonrces, and great confidence in 
himself, who, at this day, presumes that nothing better 
is to be learned than we have practiced from the begin- 
ning in the management of a public school. The /iter- 
ature of the schoolroom is slready considerable; and 


the subjects of reflection contained in it not unworthy 
of the maturest and ablest minds. 
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2. Study to excite the attention and to awaken 
thought and moral sensibility in your pupils. Little is 
done in education, till mind is called into active, earnest 
exercise. It is of more importance to teach a child tothink 
for himself than to burden him with other men’s ideas, 
To induce him to feel right and to do right, while yet 
a boy, is the best means of insuring right feelings and 
right actions when he becomes a man. A present duty 
done is the proper and only certain promise of future 


fidelity. 
Make it a point to cultivate in the scholar an accurate 


and natural style of conversation—oral composition. 
Insist on a full, clear, correct expression, whenever a 
question is proposed or answered. Allow uv clipped, 
imperfect, clumsy phraseology. It will be found very 
useful for this purpose, and a great assistance to the 
student in after life, in writing letters of business or 
friendship, and in keeping records of events, or draw- 
ing a will, a deed, ora contract, to accustom him to 
translate passages of poetry or prose, which he may 
read into his own language. 


If possible, introduce some simple music among the 
exercises of the day. It will serve the double purpose 


of interrupting the monotony of school hours, and of 
soothing and humanizing the spirit. Gentle music is a 
moral teacher. Make frequent use of the maps and the 


blackboard. 
3. In discipline, appeal always to the best motives 


first. Insist on the right, the proper, the becoming, 
till grosser reasons are found to be indispensible; but 
maintain onper. And be sure, whatever system of 
government you may resolve to adopt, first of all, govern 
yourself. A clear, thinking. fair-minded, composed, 
quiet, dignified man is rarely insulted or long disobeyed. 
There is no sphere of life, in which the silent influence 
of thought and goodness is more certain or more valua- 
ble than in the discipline of the young. 

The utility of formal rules is reasonably questioned. 
The general laws of propriety are obvious enough even 
to children; and it is not well to treat them as if they 
had either just done something wrong, or were just 
going to do so. 

4. Make monat instruction a prominent object. Not 
by formal lectures, but by imerweaving with the whole 
system of discipline those moral and religious senti- 
ments in which all Christians agree, and without which 
learning and talent are doubtfal blessings, and life itself 
bleak, barren, and desolate. 

It is most desirable, and, properly done, would be 
rarely objected to. to open the daily exercise with a 
short, simple, pertinent prayer, or at least witha portion 
of Scripture; and in some form it is, I think, the nearly 
unanimous opinion of experienced teachers, that a por- 
tion of the Scriptures should always be read. In many 
schools the day is opened with reading from the Bible, 
and closed with a hymn of praise. The peculiar senti- 
iments of particular sects of Caristians are forbidden by 
law to be taught in public schools; but the same law 
enjoins upen all teachers “ to impress npon the minds of 
the young the principles of piety and justice; a sacred 
regard to truth, love of country, humanity, and benevo- 
lence; sobriety, industry, and frugality ; chastity, mod- 
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eration, and temperance; and all other virtues, which 
are the support and ornament of society ; and to endeav- 
or to lead them into a particular understanding of the 
tendency of all such virtues, to preserve and perfect a 
republican government, to secure the blessings of liber- 
ty, and to promote their future happiness; and the ten- 
dency of the opposite vices to degradation, ruin, and 
misery.” 

5. Cultivate an acquaintance with the youth under 
your care, and with the families of the district. The 
children will often best be reached through the parents; 
and the general tone of feeling toward the master out 
of school has much to do with the influence in school. 
You will be at liberty to assume, that the highest fami- 
lies in their own esteem, or in the esteem of others, are 
accessible to the teacher of their children; and you must 
not cousider the lowest that has a child under your care, 
unworthy te be consulted by you. You will find intel- 
ligence without outward show, and meet oftentimes with 
sensibilities the most delicate, where the world has least 
to wonder at or talk of. The sweetest clusters of the 
vine are not always open to the glare of day. 

6. Do not forget that among your own pupils, or in 
the circle to which they belong, there may be minds of 
the highest order—diamonds—ingots of virgin gold. 
Look for them; delight in them; rejoice to bring them 
out from their dark bed, and to hold them up to the 
sun. In yourself, it is not unlikely, such a mind may 
see realized, for the first time, its idea of an educated 
man—a scholar. Let it not fail to find, in this model— 
so certain to give direction to its ambition, and to form 
in some degree its ultimate character—a simple, earnest 
love of truth, an example of gentleness, courtesy, purity, 
integrity, and piety. 


District School Journal. 














ALBANY, JULY, 1849. 


From the Wyoming County Mirror. 
District School Journal, 

We are glad to learn that 8. 8. Raypai, Esq., long 
and favorably known as Deputy Superintendent of 
Common Schools of this State, has returned to Albany 
to act as Editor of the District School Journal. We 
believe about $5,000 a year of the peopie’s money have 
been paid to the Publishers of the Journal to send it 
into every school district of the State; and what have 
the people received in return for their money? With 
such liberal State patronage to start upon, and being 
the. official paper of the State, one would suppose it 
would command the highest grade of talents to con- 
duct it; and that the character would be worthy the 
seven hundred thousand children for whom it professes 
to speak. Has it been so? Take out the official no- 
tices, and it is the opinion of one at least that, for a 
few years past, it has been a second or third rate con- 
cern. Much of its reading matter has been dull and 
uninteresting, and for variety and scientific character 
we think it has been excelled by most of the educa- 
tional papers with which we have been acquainted. 
The sachusetts Common School Journal, edited 
by Horace Mann, has been worth a dozen of it. It 
has seemed to lack essentially that kind of stimulus 
which is produced by energetic competition. Another 
paper, competing for the place, would probably have 








done much more to make it what it ought to have been 
than all the State patronage that has been lavished 
upon it. 

Besides the character of the paper, there has been 
nothing like system and order in its business manage- 
ment, if we may judge from the irregularity of its 
reception in this and adjoining towns. For about two 
years past it has been sent a part of the time to this 
town and a part of the time not. We have written 
repeatedly, and so bas the Postmaster, to have it sent 
regularly and to obtain the missing numbers; for what- 
ever it may be in other respects, the official notices 
are Beer We have heard the same complaints 
from town superintendents of other towns in this 
county. 


It may seem unnecessary, now that we are expec- 
ting an improvement in the Journal in all these things, 
to speak of the faults of the past. We do it because 
we are satisfied there was justly a want of confidence 
in the paper throughout the community generally, and 
because we believe, from the known ability and faith- 
fulness of Mr. Ranpatt, that these faults will here- 
after be corrected; and that the District School Jour- 
nal will be made worthy the educational interests of 
the State of New-York, and of the patronage and sup- 
port of the friends of Common Schools. 

We transfer the above to our columns for the double 
purpose of acknowledging, in general terms, the cor- 
dial and generous welcome it has been our good for 
tune to receive from our brethren of the press, on the 
resumption of our editorial labors, and of assuring our 
friends in every section of the State, of our earnest 
desire and intention to obviate, so far as it may be. in 
our power to do so, the objections which have been 
taken in different quarters, to the circulation of the 
District School Journal. Our friend of the Mirror is 
mistaken in the amount of patronage bestuwed by the 
State upon our enterprise. Instead of $5,000, the ap- 
propriation is only $2,400 annually, and from this 
amount we are required to defray the expense of pub- 
lishing monthly and forwarding to the several dis- 
tricts and school officers, 12,000 copies of our paper. 
Whether the balance remaining, after meeting these 
charges, is sufiicient to “command the highest grade 
of talent” in its editorial columns, our cotemporary 
can judge for himself. 

As to the comparative ability with which the Jour- 
nal has been conducted during the period to which the 
Mirror refers, we have neither the means nor the dis- 
position to sit in judgment For ourselves we ask 
ouly to be judged according to our works—nor do we 
deem it at all necessary to enter the lists as the cham- 
pion of our predecessors. Their labors will speak for 
themselves. Unavoidable difficulties have, from time 
to time, presented themselves in the distribution of 
the Journal: and we can only say that every effort 
shall be made on our part, to meet the requisitions of 
school oflicers in this respect, whenever made known 


tous. One favor only we have to ask—and we do not 


deem it an unreasonable request. The Journal is for- 
warded gratuitously by the State to the officers and 
trustees of the several districts. Even the postage is 
made a charge upon the public money: and the work 
when bound is placed at the free disposal of every in- 
habitant of the several districts. We respectfully ask 
then, that those officers whose express duty it is made 
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by law, to take the Journal from the post office will punc- 
tually perform that duty : and if at the end of the year 
they find that no benefit has been derived from the in- 
formation it conveys, either by the officers charged 
with the execution of the school laws, the inhabitants 
of the district, the teacher, or the children, they will 
be fully justifiable in requesting their representatives 
in the legislature to withhold their approval from a 
continuance of the appropriation for its support. Till 
then, we ask fora fair opportunity of being at least, 
heard, by those for whom it is beth our pleasure and 
our duty to labor. 





The Free Sehool Principle, 

The providence of God has so ordered the vast and 
beneficent scheme of the Universe, that the substaa- 
tial happiness and true welfare of every intelligent 
human being is dependent upon the degree in which 
those elements exist and are diffused around him: and 
consequently the greater and more beneficial the influ- 
ence which he exerts in ameliorating the condition, 
supplying the wants, and aiding the efforts of his fel- 
low men, the more abundant and ample will be his 
share of the resulting product. The voice of Christi- 
anity, of history and of experience, alike proclaim 
this great and eternal truth: and no amount or com- 
bination of sordid selfishness, intent on its own ex- 
clusive interest, and coldly withdrawing itself from 
companionship with its kind, can hope to accomplish 
its grovelling objects in contravention of those immu- 
table principles upon which the broad superstructure 
of humanity itself is reared and sustained. 

It is our design on this and subsequent occasions to 
advert more immediately, to the great subject of edu- 
cation, in its relation to the formation of character, 
and the objects and pursuits of life—to illustrate its 
intimate connections with individual and social well- 
being—its importance as an indispensable agent of 
civilization, and as the fundamental basis of all good 
government—and its relations with all that we are 
accustomed to value and to prize in the community 
which surrounds us. 

The observation is frequently heard that here and 
there—in this or that community—and this or that 
neighborhood, very little interest exists on the subject of 
education—very little attention is paid to it—and very 
little progress made. 
or untrue. 


Nothing can be more erroneous 
On every hand—in every locality—in eve- 
ry hamlet and settlement, and in every household of 
the land, the work of education is in rapid and certain 
progress. From the cradle to the grave—in all the 
varieties and mutations of life—amid all its “chances 
and changes ’—in the quiet and stillness of the family 
—in the ever widening circle of society with its nu- 
merous institutions, habits, manners, custome—in the 
crowded thoroughfares of commerce—the broad fields 
of labor—the spacious arena of politics—the brilliant 
circles of fashion and pleasure—and the retired walks 
of contemplation—no less than in the established se- 
minaries of learning, the elementary or higher school, 
the academy, the college and the uniyersity—the ed- 








ucation of the mind and of the heart is unceasingly in 
progress: and its results in all their magnitude and 
multiplicity are around and about us here and every 
where. To it we owe all that we are, have been or 
hope to be, here or hereafter; to it we are indebted 
for our happy homes, for the security for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, which our invaluable 
institutions afford, and for the prodigious and accele- 
rated advance of science in ail its departments, of the 
arts in all their grandeur and utility, of legislation, in 
all its varied adaptations to our circumstances and 
wants, of political economy in all its comprehensiveness, 
and of christianity in all its beneficence. With or with- 
out our direct co-operation in any systematic plan for its 
extension and improvement, the great machinery of 
civilization is in constant and unintermitted revolution; 
and it only remains for us to determine its character 
and shape its results. If we neglect thisduty, the work 
of education still goes on: but it is that education which 
alas! is all too rife, too potent and too efficacious 
already, in our midst—the education of the corrupted 
highways and bye-ways of the world—the education 
of those purlieus of vice, infamy and wretchedness 
which every where abound in most calamitous and 
fearful profusion. Around and about us, on every hand 
are confiding ingenuous, hopeful and innocent youth 
—silently but powerfully appealing to our highest and 
noblest sympathies, for the proper development and 
direction of their expanding faculties—ready to travel 
with us in those paths of pleasantness and ways of 
peace which lead to wisdom and yirtue and know!- 
edge, but who, if we coldly and selfishly refuse to 
take them by the hand, will speedily and inevitably 
seck viher guides aud become apt proficients in that 
crowded school of vice and guilt and shame, whose 
skilful aud hardened graduates fill our penitentiaries, 
disturb the quiet and the peace of our family fire side, 
and furnish the miserable and deluded victims of that 
fearful penalty which justice demands, and the laws 
exact of him who lifis his hand agaiust his brother’s 
blood ! 





Teachers’ Institutes. 


In an article copied into the May number of the Jour- 
nal from the Auburn Advertiser, followed by some edi- 
torial remarks, (prepared by Mr. Coorer and in type 
before the arrival of the present editor,) we are appre- 
hensive we have unintentionally done injustice to our 
esteemed friend and fellow laborer, Mr. Denmay, now 
of New-York, whom we have always regarded as the 
originator of the present system of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. Doubtless the same idea, in substance may 
have been conceived, and even been partially carried 
into effect in a few localities, at or about the same pe- 
riod by others; but, unless we greatly err in our re- 
collection, Mr. Denmay first brought the project of 
these Institutes; as an effective auxiliary in the work 
of education, distinctly to the notice of the public, as 
well at the meeting in Tompkins County, to which 
allusion is made in the article referred to, as at the 
State Convention of County Superintendents, held in 
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this city in May, 1844. We have thought it due to 
him thus publicly to express our belief: while at the 
same time justice to our venerable friend Sacem Tows, 
requires us to add that but for his unreiitted and in- 





defatigable exertions, in organizing and conducting 
these Institutes for a long series of years throughout 
this and other states, their immense capabilities for 
practical usefulness, might long have reinained un- 
known and undeveloped. 


We republish the following, crigitially communica- 
ted by the late Mr. Pace for the benefit of the school 
districts generally : 

The Piaster Blackboard. 

Inquiries are so frequently made from different parts 
of the State, as to the construction of the Plaster 
Blackboard, used in the State Normal School, that it 
may be well to give, through the Journal, a particu- 
lar description of the mode of preparing it: 

In the first place, the scratch coat, made with coarse 
sand, is spread upon the laths as usual, and the drown 
cvat follows, being left a little rongh under the “ float.” 
When the brown coat is perfectly dry, the black coat 
is laid on. This is prepared of mason’s “ putty,” and 
ground plaster and beach sand, mixed in the usual pro- 
portions for hard finish. ‘The coloring matter is Lamp- 
black, wet with alchahol or whiskey, forming a mix- 
ture of the consistency of paste. This is mixed with 
the other ingredients just as they are about to be 
spfead upon the wall. The quantity of coloring to be 
used must be sufficient to make a black surface; the 
sufficiency being determined by experiment, no rule 
can be given.” An intelligent mason can very~soon 
try experiments so as to insure success. It is to be 
remembered that the black surface requires much 
more working with the smoothing trowel, than ordina- 
ry white finish. It should be finished by being softly 
smoothed with a wet brush. When perfectly dry, it 
is nearly as hard as slate, and almost as durable, if 
carefully used. Great care should be taken not to put 
in ¢oo much lampblack. 

The advantages of this kind of black surface over 
the ordinary black board, are, 1. The chalk easily 
takes effect upon it. 2. The chalk is much more easily 
wiped off. 3. There is but little noise made in wri- 
ting upon it. 4. There is no reflection of light upon 
it. 5. It is cheaper, it costs but a trifle more thau or, 
dinary hard finish. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS. 

In building a new school house it would Le well to 
have a belt of this black surface pass entirely arcund 
the room, at the proper height. In a common school- 
when small children are to use it, its lower edge should 


*Since writing the above, Mr. Peter LePage. who has made 
most of the black wallin the Normal School Building, has fur- 
nished the following recipe : 

For 10 square yards of black finish, take 14 pecks of Mason’s 
Putty: 1% = of Beach Sand; 14 pecks of Ground Plaster; 14 
pounds of Lampblack wet up with 14 gallons of Whiskey. 

Mr. LePage has distinguished himself as a very skiliul workman 
in this department, and in case a mason js not at hand, in other 
places, to do this work when needed, he could be obtained by pay- 
ing his traveling expenses in addition to the cost of his labor. His 
residence is No.6 Chesnut-st., Albany. Incase he should be called 
to do ajob of this kind, it would be well to have the scratch coat 
and brown coat previously done. 





be about two feet from the floor, extending thence up- 
wards from 3 to 34 feet. At the lower edge there 
should be a “ chalk trough” extending the whole length, 
made by nailing a thin strip of board to the plank 
which bounds the black board, leaving a trough two 
inches in width and depth, in which to place the 
chalk, brushes, pointers &c.; this would also catch 
the dust which is wiped from the board. The upper 
edge should be bounded by a simple moulding. 

The Brushes.—The best thing for removing the chalk 
from the board is a brush, made of the size of a shoe 
brush, with a wooden handle on the back side, the 
face being covered with a sheep skin with the wool 
on. This removes the chalk at a single sweep, with- 
out wearing the surface, aud without dirting the hand 
of the operator. This is a great improvement over 
a dust-cloth orasponge. [3 Inall cases let the board 
be kept dry; never allow a pupil to wet the wiper 
when remoying the chalk. 

Renovation.—By loug use, especially if the surface 
is ever cleaned with a wet wiper, this kind of black- 
board becomes too smooth and glossy upon the surface; 
the chalk passes over it without taking effect, and the 


light is reflected by it. Avery simple wash applied - 


with a whitewash brush, will immediately restore it; 
this wash is made by dissolving one part of glue to 
two parts of alum, in water, so as to make a very 
thin solution. It is well to have this wash slightly col- 
ored with lampblack. Care must be taken that this 
wash do not have too much “body.” 

The above directions, if carefully observed, it is 
believed, will be found sufficient to enable any dis- 
trict to procure, ata cheap rate, an adequate amount 
of blackboard, ready for use at all times. If these 
suggestions shall tend to promote the welfare of the 
schools, by improving the means of instruction in the 
distagts, the writer will have a snfficient reward. 


D. P. P. 
SS EY 


Editor’s Table. 


American Quanterty RacisteR AND MaGazine.— 
Jaues Stryxenr, Editor and Proprietor, Philadelphia. 
FE. H. Pease & Co., Albany, Publishers. 

We respectfully and earnestly invite the attention 
of trustees of school districts, teachers and parents 
generally to the high recommendations of this work, 
which will be found in another column. It is a work 
unique in its character, and of the highest and most 
permanent value oP se history of the times. Gen. Drx, 
Hon. Jousx C. Srencer and Hon. CurtstopHer Mor- 

















GAN concur, as will be scen in commending it to the 
special regard of our school officers ; and it gives us 
great pleasure cordially and fully to add our humble 
tribute of approbation to that of these distinguished 
public functionaries. We shall be very happy to re» 
ceive and execute any orders for the work that may 
he entrusted to our care. 


Tue Eartu anp Man: Lectures on comparative 
Physical Geography, in its relation to the history of 
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as ————— ae : 
mankind. By Aryotp Guyot, Prof. of Physical Ge- 
ography and history at Neuchatel, Switzerland. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. C. Fetroy, Prof. in Har- 
vard University, Boston: Gould, Kendal & Lincoln, 
1849. 

This work comprises a series of lectures delivered in 
French, by the learned author, at Boston, during the 
last winter, and now translated and presented to the 
To the 


student of physical geography and the admirer of na- 


public in an attractive volume by Prof. Felton. 


ture, it is one of the most interesting and valuable 
productions which modern science has elicited. The 
various relations which exist between man and nature 
—the distinctive characteristics which prevail in dif 
ferent parts of the globe, the proportion and distribu- 
tion of sea and land, the general laws of climatic de- 
velopment, the ever changing phenomena of winds, 
tides and currents and a great variety of other interes- 
ling matters, are discussed with an ability rarely met 
with except in the inost profound scholars. We com- 
mend the work to all our readers as an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to science. Teachers especially 
will find it well worth their attention. 


Tue American Farm Book: or compend of Ameri- 
can Agriculture, by R. L. Atrex, Editor Am. Agri- 
culturist—New-York, C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton-st. 
This is a valuable and excellent practical treatise on 

the various species of soils, manures, draining, irriga- 

tion, grasses, grain, roots, fruits, &c. &c., with which 
every farther should be acquainted. The well known 
abilities and experience of the author, entitles it to rank 
as a standard elementary work on the science of Agri- 
culture: and as such to find a place in every district 
library. The work is beautifully printed, and is illus- 
trated by upwards of a hundred good engravings. 

Those illustrative of farm house Architecture are alone 

worth the price of the volume. 


Domestic Aximats: History and description of the 
Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Farm 
Dogs, &c. &c., with full directions for the manage- 
ment of the Dairy; by R. L. Attex, New-York, C. 
M. Saxton. 

A most interesting and instructive volume: well 
worthy of the attention of parents, trustees and teacl- 
ers: and well deserving a place in every school library, 


Tue American Bee Keeper’s Manvat: by T. B. Mr- 
NER, embclished by 35 beautiful engravings: New- 
York, C. M. Saxton. 

No subject within the range of natural history is 
more interesting than the nature and habits of the 
Bee; and in no other publication that has come under 
our notice has it been more ably and scientifically trea- 
ted than in the work above referred to. Mr. Mixer 
has devoted many years to the practical investigation 
of his subject: and has brought a flood of light to bear 
upon it. We can cheerfully recommend it as a suita- 
ble work for the district library. 


Tue Puonetic Speaker: Consisting of the principles 
and exercises in the author’s system of Elocution, 
with additions: the whole in the new alphabet, by 





Anprew Comstock, M. D., Philadelphia, E. H. But- 

ler & Co. 

Ture New Testament, in Comstock’s perfect alphabet, 

Philadelphia. 

My Litrrte Geocrapuy, in Comstock’s perfect alphas 
bet, Philadelphia. 

Comstock’s Paonetic Macazine, Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished monthly at fifty cents per annun. 

The .rapid progress of the new sciences of Phono- 
graphy and Phonology in our country, has been such 
as to astonish even their most enthusiastic friends. No 
man has done more for the promotion of this great 
ends, than Dr. Coms1ock, and no man more thoroughly 
understands and appreciates its importance, or is more 
thoroughly versed in its fundamental principles and de- 
tails. The works above enumerated are but a small 
part of the series which is rapidly issuing from his 
fertile press. We cannot doubt that the time is spee- 
dily approaching, if, indeed, it is not already upon 
us, when a familiar acquaintance with Phonology will 
be found indispensal:le to the character of the practi- 
cal student. The work of reform in the structure of 
our language—a reform long and greatly needed—is 
manifestly in effective progress in every section of our 
own country and in the father land. To parents and 
teachers who feel an interest in this great and general 
movement of modern civilization—and what parent 
or teacher is there who can fail of feeling such interest 
—we would strongly commend the works of Dr. Com- 
stock, as faithful interpreters and clear expositors of 
the new science; especially would we recommend the 
“Magazine” which, at the low price of 50 cents per 
annum, will be found an interesting and useful guide 
to all. 


Wesn’s Seconp Reaper.—The pupil's guide: by Joun 
Russert Wess, New-York. Baker & Scribner, 1849. 

We have already had oceasion to commend in the 
highest terms, the first book of this excellent series : 
and we take great pleasure in expressing the very 
great satisfaction which the present work has given 
us. The author is a practical teacher of several years 
standing: and he has succeeded in producing a series 
of works which seem admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of children learning to read. The arrangement 
of the lessons,—the size of the type—and the matter 
and the manner of the whole work—are exceedingly 
well contrived for the accoinplislimeut of the object 
the author has in view: and from eur own experience 
of the effects produced by the use of these hooks, in 
the instruction of young children, we can confidently 
commend them to pareuts and teachers. 

Miss Barnes’ Valedictory Address, noticed in our 
last number was delivered at Owrco AcapEemy not 


Oswego as erroucens! 





y printed. 





Tioga County Teachers’ Asseciation. 

The Tioga County Teachers’ Association held an ad- 
journed meeting at the M. E. Church in the village of 
Smithsboro, on the 12th of May last. 

The associat‘on was called to order at eleven o’clock 
A. M. by the president, John Coryell, Esq., town su- 
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perintendent of Nichols. The constitution and by- 
laws, as revised and adopted at a previous meeting 
were read, and a committee appointed to report busi- 
ness for the action of the association; after some gene- 
ral remarks by several members, the asssociation 
adjourned till half past one P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

C. R. Coburn of Owego, chairman of the business 
committee, offered the following report: * 

Ist. Organize under the revised constitution. 

2d. Appoint delegates to the State Association. 

3d. Consult upon the best method for teachers to 
adopt inorder to secure good order in school. 

The committee also offered the following resolutions 
for the consideration of the association : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the members of 
this association, the mental and physica] education of 
children are not, as a general thing, advanced, by con- 
fining them to the school room before they have ar- 
rived at the age of six years. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret that this county is 
not now receiving the beneficence of the state as ex- 
tended to the State Normal School. 

After some two or three unimportant amendments 
to the constitution, the organization under it was com- 
pleted, when on motion it was ordered that the Presi- 
dent and Recording Secretary be empowered and au. 
thorized to give certificates of appointment to any 
member of this Association, who shu!) desire to attend 
the State Association. The third item of business called 
out some very instructive and appropriate remarks 
and suggestions from the President, H. L. Andrews, 
of Spencer, and C. R. Coburn. The first resolution 
was discussed with spirit and ability, by Messrs. Sted- 
man and Blanchard, of Owego, and Nisbet, of Tioga, 
in the affirmative, and Mr. Andrews, in the. negative. 
Mr. Nisbet referred to Scotland, l:!s native country, in 
which the principle recognized in the resolution is 
strictly adhered to. He was decidedly of the opinion 
that the principal reason why Scotland has so few 
weakly and deformed children, is to be found in the 
fact that in that country they are not sent to school 
until their bodies have become sufficiently strong to 
endure the confinement of the school without injury. 
The resolution passed unanimously. 

The second resolution was advocated by A. C. Sted- 
man, Town Superintendent of Owego. In his re- 
marks he referred to the late legislative enactments, 
giving to Academies a specific amount of the proceeds 
of the literature fund, in case they have in their 
Teachers’ Department for four months, twenty indi- 
viduals who are preparing to teach Common: Schools. 
He spoke in commendatory terms of the Academy loca- 
ted at Owego, in Tioga County, and of the facilities 
there afforded to teachers to prepare themselves for 
the better discharge of their arduous and highly re- 
sponsible duties, and urged upon the younger teachers 
of the county who were not so fortunate as to receive 
the appointment to the State Normal School, to attend 
the Teachers’ Department of that Academy. 











Mr. H. E. Pitcher, of Bolton, was much in favor 
of having teachers go to the Normal School, but 
thought that very few would incur the expense until 
the inhabitants of the county were willing to pay 
teachers for their service more than they are now 
receiving. This resolution was also passed unani- 
mously. 

Messrs. Colburn, Bebee and Andrews, were ap- 
pointed a committee to make arrangements, and re- 
port business for the next meeting. 

Adjourned to meet at the village of Nichols, on the 
30th of June. 

JOHN CORYELL, President. 

D. W. BLANCHARD, Secretary. 





Miscellany. 





Trees, 


Trees are not on/y ornamental. Nor are they useful 
only as purifiers of the atmosphere. They are the book 
of nature. They are the true instructors of youth, the 
pride of manhood—the solace of age. Whe does not 
fondly cherish the leaf-carpeted forest or woodland, 
where, listening to the meludious song of birds, or hol- 
ding his breath to catch the flowing of the balmy south- 
ern winds as they swept past the tree tops, he dreamed 
away his childhood’? lio ever reclined upon the vel- 
vet banks of his native stream and beheld the reflected 
image of all that nature stamped as beautiful, and did 
not rise a better man? There is something holy in the 
bubbling brook, and leafy wood and calm-flowing river. 
To mingle amoug tuese, is to awake the better parts of 
our nature. To train a child among these, is to create 
a pure and god-like man. ‘Trees are not ornamental, 
healthful and good-iuspiring only in the country and be- 
side the hill and dale and flowering water. Their good- 
ness is none the less in the city or the town. There is 
nothing which will better serve to lighten the effect of 
architecture—there is nothing which will so well shel- 
ter, and nothing which will so much beautify a town, 
as ornamental trees. There is nothing more beautiful, 
—nothing more nseful,—nothing more holy. 

It has been a matter of surprise with me, why people, 
in building a village or city, always, or in the mujority 
of cases, first root up all the trees. No one could ever 
feel malice toward them, they are admired and cherished 
by all mankind, and why this destruction? They cost 
nothing, save a few such attentions as would be promp- 
ted by the better nature of the forest savage. Indeed, 
they cost less than nothing,—for the very act of purify- 
ing the atmosphere around them will doubly pay a man 
for all the attentions he may bestow. They give an 
air of comfort and even happiness to the dwelling which 
they surround—and in time they must become the proud 
insignias of honorable ancestry. It were folly to at- 
tempt an entire enumeration of the good parts of trees; 
for the task would not end with this paper. Let the 
articles be concluded by challenging any semihuman to 
bring an objection to the cultivation of Ornamental 
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Trees. When one has been brought and maintained, 
then will I allow that those who injure and destroy 
young treesare not so thoughitlessly villainous as I have 
supposed. 

If trees are so appropriate to ornamental grounds, if 
they are so healthful, if they become the cherished ob- 
jects of youth, and if they cost so little—and all these 
ifs are absolute certainties—is it not for the present and 
future interest of every man, to devote some attention 
to them? Try it, reader, and if you ever regret your 
trial, charge your trouble to me.— Tle Sketcher. 








their own clothes aud other possessions in neat order, 
and fetch for themselves whatever they want; in short, 
they should learn to be as independent of the services 
of others as possible, fitting them alike to make good 
use of prosperity,. and to meet with fortitude any re- 
verse of fortune that may befall them. I know of 
no rank, however exalted, in which such a system 
would not prove beneficial. ; 





Poctrp. | 





. OFFICIAL. 
Statistical Reports of Town Superintendents. 
Secretary’s OFFICE, 
Department of Common Schools. § 
Avpany, June 13ra, 1849. 
Many inquiries have been inade at this Department 
by town superintendents, whether they would be re- 
quired in their reports for the preseut year, to give 
statistical information, of the condition of schools and 
school houses, in their respective tewns, in addition 
to their regular report. 
The statistical reports will not be required. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools. 





McCreary & Prence’s Grocrarnicatn ANALYSIS OF 

THE State oF New-York: 

These little blocks are admirably adapted to the use 
of children in learning the geography of the State: 
and enable even the youngest to obtain an accurate 
and permanent idea of the localities of the several 
counties. We cheerfully recommend them to parents 
and teachers generally. They are for sale at James 
Hewry’s Bookstore, State-st., Albany. 





Rosert Merry’s Museum: Edited by S. G. Goopricu. 
Eight volumes: Price $10. Charles E. Abbott, tra- 
veling agent. 


It would seem utterly superfluous to commend any 
thing issuing from the fertile pen of “Peter Parley,” 
universally known as the “Children’s Friend.” But 
if any of our school district libraries are without 
“Robert Merry’s Museum,” we counsel them forthwith 
to supply the deficieucy; and after having done so, 
we will undertake that not a day shall pass, unaccom- 
panied by the “light footfalls ” of children around the 
doors of the library. We know of no works so attrac- 
tive, interesting and instructive both to children aud 
adults as those of Mr. Goodrich. * - 





Occupation for Children. 

The habits of children prove that occupation is a 
necessity with most of them. They love to be busy 
even about nothing, still more to be usefully em- 
ployed. With some children it is a strongly deve- 


‘ Lines on the Death of Miss Mary L. Mallory. 
BY MISS VIOLA WILCOX. 


Again the leaden scepter hath been raised, 

And one we cherished “is not.”? ’Mid the balm 
And zephyrs of the spring, came a chill breath, 
And one sweet flower that yet had lingered on 
Through all the wintry hours, bowed to the earth 
In silent death. 


I little deemed, dear Mary, 
That when with teartul eyes and quivering lips 
We spake the trembling, parting farewell word, 
’Twould be our last good-bye on earth! A little year 
Had only passed since tirst we met, and we, 
The schoolmates of those fleeting happy moments 
That sped so swiftly by, had learned to love 
Thy goodness, gentleness, and truth. In all our joys 
Thy smile beamed pleasantly, and when sorrow flung 
O’er us, its heavy, darkening. crushing shadow,” 
Thou, too, didst bend beneath its agony. 


Thou didst go forth from out our little band 

In hopefulness and trust. Though joy and sorrow each 

Have bound thee to our circle, and memory murmuring 
breathed 

Of hours, bright hours, that “ once had ‘been, but 

Never more should be,” touching thy heart 

With grief thou couldst not speak ; thy heaving breast 

Was filled with earnest thoughts and noble views 

Of life the Master had bestowed on thee. 


The past was beautiful to thee—but brighter still 

The distant future day, a sunny land, 

And though dark gloomy clouds might threatening lower 
O’er its fair beauty, were they not flitting, and when past, 
Would they not leave a lovlier light on forest field * 
And flower? Thus did hope with winning promise 

Lure thee still onward, and so we gave to thee 

The “ gentle word, good byc.” 


In Heaven the record of another year 

Hath been closed up, and where art thou? Within 
The quiet tomb is laid a form which ever 

Moved in gentleness among us. On those lips 

The seal of ceaseless silence hath been pressed, 
And in the eye no longer beams the light, 

The radiant light of happiness, and the quick heart 
Is still forever ! 


For what didst thou go forth ? 
Not for the work that we had learned from him 





loped physical necessity, and if not turned to good 
account, will be productive of positive evil, thus ve- 
rifying the old adage, that “idleness is the mother 
of mischief.” Children should be encouraged, or if 
independent, disciplined into performing for themseltes 


every little office relative to their toilet, which they 


Who went before thee to the spirit land 

Was great, and high, and holy ; notjfor that, 
The training of immortal minds to knowledge, 
Yo purity and truth ; not to make others good 
And happy, and thus know goodness, happiness, 
Thyself ; but, thou didst leave us to go forth 
And die! To lay thy youth within the tomb 





are capable of performing. They should also keep 


Anu be forgotten ! 
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Why wert thou bid unto 
The * shadowy laudi”™ when hope, sweet Lope was weaving 
Fancies, gay, 2ye—noble, too, around 

Thy way?) Why with bird and blossoms came not 

To thee the precious boon of health, aid strength, 

Thatonce again thou might’st have tro:! earth’s beauteous walks 


In joy and goodness! Are there not those here 
Whose life in darkness hangs before them ? 


Whose dream of usefulness hath faded ’neath 


The stern reality of word aud actions 
Misin‘erpreted ? Whose gushing forth 
Of fond affection, warm and true, have been 


Foreed back in chilling coldness to the iount 


That gavethem birth? Ah, ves! Dear friend, 
There are; Who woud have chauged with thee--to whom 
E’en were its gloom ne'er dissipated by 


The hope of Heaven, the grave seems but a pleasant 
Resting place trom toil, and tumult, and 
Temptation free, a peacefal refuze from 


The “ windy storm” and tempest. 


But their hour 
Of freedom is not yet: and we would not 
Recall thee from the changeiess cline where 
The light fades not, and “ Death hangs no cloud,” 
Thou art where sorrow comes not, and where sin 
Shall never more have power to win thee from 
Thy God. In the pure stream of life which flows 
In “ music—murmur” through thy spirit home, 
Thy soul hath bathed itself, and now thou standest 
By the Eternal Throne, and there thon learnest 
From the Great Master, “ face to face,” the high 
Behest he wills that thou shalt do throughout 
Eternity, approximating still to wisdom. 
Holiness, and perfect peace. 


There would we leave thee, gentle friend, 
Nor murmur that the Father hath seen fit 
To lay thee in the dust and bid us still 
Live on. To His will who ordereth all 
Things well, we yield obedience. We will 
Live on,—the happy, joyously,—the sorrowing one 
In patience, trusting in His love 
Whose “ tender mercies are o’er all his works ;” 
Until earth’s mission shall be all fulfilled 
And, to the unresting spirit comes at length, 
The mandate—“ Be at peace.” 


East Bloomfield, May, 149. 
*The death of Mr. Page. 


NEW ARITHMETIC. 


Published by D. Bixby, 122 Fulton-street, 
New-Wcerk. 








FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC :—Comprising Lessons in 
Number and Form, for Primary and Common Schools; by FRED- 
ERICK A. ADAMS, A. M. : 

This new book combines a variety of operations upon the small 
numbers first introduced; enabling the child by hol ing the num- 
ber in mind, and viewing it in various ways, to get a clearer idea 
of it than he otherwise could. The pupil is not conducted hastily 
from small numbers to large ones. Special care is taken to avoid 
the danger of calling his attention to numbers which are beyond 
his mental grasp ; there can be little doubt that this apparait slow- 
ness of progress will secure the best speed in the end. ‘ 

ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN.—For Common and High 
Schools, 300 pages. by FREDERICK A. ADAMS, A. M. 

Former Principal of Dummer Academy. 


Published by D. Bixby, 122 Fulton-st. 


This work is designed to follow the First Book in Arithmetic, 
and, with it. to furnish a complete system of Arithmetical instruc- 
tion for Schools. It consists of Two Parts; the First, comprising 
Advanced Lessons in Mental Arithmetic, is designed to train the 
pupil to the ready performance of mental operations in large num- 
bers without the use of the slate. It also contains such explana- 
tions of the laws of numbers as will free the pupil from bondage to 
Arithmetical rules. In this way itis believed two important objects 
have been gained ; and that this part of the work will be welcomed, 
both by Teachers and by men of business, as a valuable aid in this 




















The Second part costains an extended and varied practice in all 
the branches of Written Avithmetic necessary to train the student 
for business, or fit him { higher course of mathematical studies. 

The Publisher would respeetiully invite the attention of Teachers, 
of School Committees, and of all interested in education, to this 
work; and would present te their consideration the following ex- 
pressions of opinions respecting iis merits : 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From Mr. George B. Emerson, Boston. 

T have carefully examined thnof Mr. Adams's work on Men- 

tal Arithmetic, and have given some attention to its execution; and 
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lam confident Uiet it well prove avery valuable addition to the 
means ef instruction in Avitimetie. It is a successful extension ot 
idmirable method of Colburin’s Pirsi Lessons, with such modi- 
as seemed to be required ina higher work on the general 
model. Iteccupies unarnropriated ground ; and it deserves, and 

I think it will take, a hugs plece aniongst text book 

° GEO. B. EMERSON. 
From Div. Tiwiiag Sherwin, Bosion. 

Thave carefully evemined. im menuseript. the work of Mr. Ad- 
ams on Mental A meeuie, and am much pleased with i His plan 
is good, and well exeented. PE would theretore, heartily reeom 
mend his book to “Veachers and Sco. Coimitices, as one which 


will contribute very nyuerialy to the attainment of that very im- 
portant, but much neglected branch of study. Intellectual Arith- 
mele. 
T. SHERWIN, Principal! of Boston 
Raglish High Schoo’. 
From Professor Chase of Dartmouth College.. 


Mr. F. A. ADAMs: FiaNOVER, Ocr. 12, 1849. 

My Dear Sta:—I have examined, with some care. your Trea- 
tise on Arithmetic, and am much pleased with it. The practice 
and habit of extend:in:: mento! operations to laree numbers is of 
great utility. Ihave occasion very frequently to see the inconve- 
nience that young men suffer from want of such a habit. Not less 
valuable than the habit of operating mentally upon large numbers, 
is the habit of performing the more advanced operation of Arith- 
metic without the aid of the pencil. 

llike very much also, the manner in which you have treated 
several of the principles which you have developed ; as for exam- 
ple, the subject of the common devisor ,the least common muttiple, 
the roots ratio and proportion. Tiese are but few of the subjects, 
but I mention them as examples. 

I think the book will do much to promote the method of teaching 
arithmetic,—by DEMONSTRATION and explanation. Iam, Dear Sir, 
very truly yours, &c., 

S. CHASE. 


From Mr. John Tatlock. Professor of Mathematics, and Mr. A. 
Hopkins of Natural Philosophy. 


WILtiams COLLEGE, Nov. 20, 1846. 


I have examined a treatise on Arithmetic, by F. A. Adams, and 
am much Epon ye 3 with it. I think it well adapted to teach the 
science and art of numbers, and at the same time to teach the art 
of ee. Iam persuaded thata thorough training in this Arith- 
metic would prepare students for the farther study of mathematics 
better than nine-tenths aie now prepared. ; 

I should be glad if every student who enters college was master 


of this Arithmetic. 
JOHN TATLOCK. 
A. HOPKINS. 


From Mr. Wm. Smyth, Professor of Mathematics. 
Bowpoin Coivecs, Dec. 10, 1846. 


I have examined the system of Arithmetic by the Rev. A. Adams, 
Principal of Dummer Academy. The plan of the work, and style 
of its execution, appear to me well calculated to give the learner 
clear views of the Parca principles and operations of arithmetic, 
and to furnish the discipline requisite to a skilful and ready applica- 
tion of them. The work, indeed as should be the case in all books 
of the kind, appears to have been composed in the recitation room, 
by one well conversant with his subject, ——— in an emi- 
hent degree the talents requisite to a successful instructor; and is 
admirably adapted to the wants, both of the pupil and teacher. I 
should regard with much pleasure its extensive introduction into 
our schools and academies. 

WM. SMYTH. 


From John D. Philbrick, Principal of the Quincy School, Boston, 


Mr. F. A. ADAMS. Boston, Nov. 20. 1846, 
My Dear Sir :—I am delighted with your Arithmetic. A careful 
examination of every page of it has convinced me that it is a work 
of transcendent excellence, To say that it contains a great amount 
of matter, well arranged: that its rules and explanations are clear 
and logical, and the examples well adapted to illustrate them, 
would be to accord it but small part of its just need of praise. 

Its peculiar and crowning merit is, that it is calculated to eman- 
cipate the learner from the bondage of rules and even to give him 
dominion over them, so that they shall be to him as clay in the 
hands of the potter. I cannot but regard it as a superstructure 
worthy of its admirable basis Colburn’s First Lessons; and if the 
one be a faultless school book. the other is not a whit less perfect. 
Iam confident therefore, that it needs no other recommendations 
than its own merits, to insure it a hearty welcome every where 
among intelligent teachers. 

Yours truly, JOIIN D. PHILBRICK. 


In Scnoot Commitree, Roxsury, Feb. 17, 1847. 
The undersigned, members of the Committee on Text Books, 
recommend that the Arithmetic prepared by Frederick A. Adams, 
be used in the mar schools, by all the classes which now use 
Leonard’s Arithmetic ; and that hereafter, no other Arithmetic be 
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on 
used in the public schools, than Adam’s, together with Colburn’s Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Rome, Iamo......... 42 
First Lessons. Mangnal\'s Historical Questions, with American additions, 
SAN’L. H. WALLEY, Jr., GEO. PUTNAM, RONG oh Oe waccds aaa e cama aannee rn beets 1” 
B. E. COTTING. DAN’L. LEACH. Markham’s School History of England. Edited by Eliz: 
THEO. PARKER. a a eee ae 75 


In Schoel Committee, Feb. 17, 1817.—The ahove recommen 
uons of the committee on this Text book, was this day adopted. 
JOSHUA SUAVER, Seer’: 
From the North American Rericw. 
“As awhole, We preter this work to any Arithmetic we have 
seen in use.” 
Froth the Schoo! Committee of Lowell. 
Lowe, Ma 
Ata mectinz of the S:hool Committee of ths cir 


if Was 





nen 15, 
Aen 


Voted, That F. & Adoms’s Arithmetic be adopted for the Hiq): } 


| <@uierican Quarterly Registcr 


School. 
FREDERICK PARKER, Secretary. 
From the Teachers of the Public Schovis in Luiveil. 
“© Having carefully examined Uie Mental and Written Aritl 
by #. A. Adains, we dio bot hesitate to say, that, in its ¢ r 
continue and extend the course of discipline in numbers, 
our opinion, far superior tu any work that has fallen wader our 
noice, 






JONA KiMBALL. 
PARLEY Batcu 


CHARLES Moni.r, 
Nason H. Morse, 


Lowen, May 2, 148 
Ata meeting of the School Commitice o: the city lield Uiis day, 
the principals of several of the (irammar Schools having expressed 
a desire to use P. A. Adams's Arfthmetic in their sehvols, on mio- 
tion, it was 
Voted, That PF. A. Adams’s Ar thmetic be adopted to be used as 
a text book in any Grammar School the principal of which may be 
desirous of using it. 


O. Li. Moni, | Tus 
{ } time 








FREDERICK PARKER, Secretary. 
Teachers and School Committees will be furnished with copies. 
For examination free of charge, by calling on the publisher. 
D. BIXBY, 122 Fulton Siveet. 


' SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 


Published by D, APPLETON & Co.,| 


200 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


1. GRegK AND LATIN. 
Arnold's First and Second Latin Book and Practical Gram- 





ON Nei ede ca oe saiieeees Sacnetsenchendausned $0 75 
ue Latin Prose Composition. aE eae arr 1 00 
« Cornelius Nepos—with Notes, l2mo.,......-..-.-. 1 00 
= III oho dass tncunect cecn nei ntenncne 62 
“Greek Prose Compositon, 12mo., ......----------- 75 
- Greek Reading Book. Edited by Spencer, 12mo... 1 50 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Notes by Spencer, l2mo., -.-----. 1 00 
Bojesen and Agnold’s Manual of Greece and Roman anti- 
 MEIIK, hadnich santas cuendcscnsbetupenescs 1 00 
Putz and Arnold’s Manuel of Ancient Geegraphy and Histo- 
rys eR Ee eee eee eres 1 00 
Livy, with notes by Lincoln, 12mo., 1 00 
Horace, “& “6 12mo., 
Tacitus, Histories with notes by Tyler, 12mo., ............ 1 2% 
va Germania and Agricole. notes by do -...-......--- 62 
Beza’s Latin Testament, 12mo., ............---..---------- 0 62 
Il. FReEncH. 
Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo., ..........---... - 100 
De Fiva’s women | French Reader, l6mo., -.....-..--. 50 
Advanced French Reader, 12mo. In preas. ----.. 


Olendorff’'s New Method of Learning French. Edited by 





fe eee 1 00 

Bale ee EE Ee eee 75 

Rowan’s Modern French Reader. 12mo., -....--...--.--- «ae 

Surrenne’s French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo., --..... 150 
Ill. German. 

Adler’s Progressive German Reader, 12mo., --.-.----..---- 1 00 


bed German and English and English and German Dic- 
tionary, compiled from the best authorities. 1 vol., 


large 8vo., half Russia or sheep, ------.----.---- 5 00 
Olendorff’s New Method of Learning German. Edited by 

Sh: BD. AR Mike ik ce wndine wecncnoncnesmnsn 1 00 
PEO I an cuds Canatuan ates sacebaniianacccnssaunmna 75 

IV. Iraian, 

Forreeti’a Matien Reader, 1imo..,............<20-cccccccswcae 100 
Olendorff’s New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. 

a) ERR i eS ee eee 150 
gy Eo a ee eee eS a ras 75 


V. SPANISH. 
Olendorff’s New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Ve- 


lazquez and T. Simonne, 12mo., ......-----.------ 1 50 
sd vet EE eae 75 
Velazquez’s New Spanish Reader, with Lexicon, l2mo., .. 1 % 
“Spanish Phrase Book, 12mo. (In press.) ...... 


VI. Enoiisn anp GRECIAN. 
Everett’s System of English Versification, 12mo., -..-----. 
Graham’s English Synonymes. Edited by Prof. Reed, of 
Pennsylvania University, 12mo., .........--0+-e0. 1 00 





Mor 


uveviile’s Reading Books, 1, 2. 3, 4: 


Course'of Réading, i2mo., ........-........... i 

Elements of Reading and Oratory, lzmo., ----- 1 2 
Reid's Victionary of the English Language, with Deriva- 
SUNN seers Uo cane ait pion anaes Siesrniami 






Shaksperian Reader, by Prot. Howes, L2mo 





: , i 
Taylor’s Manuel of Moderncnd Ancient History. Edited 
loth. § = A 






by Prof. Henry, Sve. cloth. $2.25; sheep, .....-.. 2 6 

Woghts Primary Lessons; orfCh ild’ t Book, ........ Iw 

= ey ———_—- 
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AND MAGAZINE. 


‘| qunes STRYKER, Editor and Proprietor. 


Published by the Proprietor, No. 520 Chestnut St... Philadelphia 


AND SOLD BY E. H. PEASE & CO., ALBANY. 





Yerms.—Five dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

“sm of this Work is to embody, quarterly, a history of the 
‘atstieal information, emia cig tabular statements ; orig 
ith wir ected articles—-liierary and scientific ; biographical no- 
ices and obituary; a clronicie of general incidents ; congressional 
prececenes and debates, and official documents. 

‘The editor pledges himself to observe a rigid impartiality, avoid- 
ing interference iu political or sectarian controversy of any kind 
His object is to presentan accurate delineation of our times ; to with 
hold nothing that will coutribute to the exhibition of a living and 
faithful picture, and to place in the fore-ground whatever will ad- 
vance the requisition of knowledge, aud best promote the great in- 
terests of mankind. 


| RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We have seen, wiih much pleasure, the plan of the Register and 

| Magaziuie to be conducted by Judge Stryker, whose well-known 

erudition and good taste cannot fail to produce a periodical worthy 
je general patronage. 
John W. Francis, 
Oxzdeu Hoffman, 
F. A. Tallmadge, 
R. Enunet, 
J. W. Gerard, 

Db. Gardner, 
Lewis Cass, 
J. W. Edmonds, 


We have examined with much care Judge Stryker’s plan of a 
national Register and Magazine, and indulge the highest hopes of 
its usefulness, both from a knowledge of the capabilities of the edi- 
tor, and a persuasion that the work, upon the plan proposed, will 
supply to American literature what it does not now possess, and 
what it most emphatically demands. 


Albert H. Tracy, 
Seth E. Sill, 

G. W. Clinton, 
H. K. Smith, 

H. B. Potter, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


We most cheerfully concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. Tra- 
cy and others respecting the plan proposed by Judge Stryker for 
establishing an Historical and Statistical Register and Magazine, 
considering a work of this kind a great desideratum, and that it 
cannot fail to be extensively useful in our country. 


Abbot Lawrence, 
Boston. H. S. Dearborn, 


Extract of a letter from Hon. J. C. Spencer. 


Albany, June, 26, 1348. 
Jupce Stryxer—Dear Sir,—* * The first number of your 
Quarterly Register furnishes satisfactory evidence of your posses- 
sing the industry and ability to execute the plan. The original 
matter is able and interesting; and the selected articles are precise- 
ly such as should be found in such a work. Ina short time it will 
be a reservoir of various contributions to the history, constitutional 
jurisprudence, and commercial and social progress of our country, 
which will be indispensible in every library. I heartily wish you 
success in an undertaking as arduous as it is important. 
Very respectfully, &c., . C. SPENCER. 
I unite most cordially with Hon. J. C. Spencer in recommending 
the work to the patronage of the public. 
July 27, 1348. MILLARD FILLMORE. 


From Rev. Dr. Schroeder. 


This Register and Magazine is a richly replenished Treasury of 
Facts and Documents, for the use of every one desirous to obtain 
authentic and condensed information. Its statistical accounts: his- 
torical. literary and scientific summaries, biographies and its various 
topics of political, social and personal interest. with its many re- 
cords illustratring the progress of nations and the march of mind, 
conspire to render it an indispensible volume in the library of every 
institution, family and individual. Here all may view, as in a da- 
guerreotype, the miniature, but faithful delineation of the age we 








Prosper M. Wetmore, 
Ben}. F. Butler, 
Wm. H. Seward, 
Luther Bradish, 

H. R. Schoolcraft, 

R. H. Gillet, 

Robt. H. Morris. 


J.T. Hatch, 

H. W. Rodgers, 
F. P. Stevens, 
James P. White. 
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live in, by a scholar every way qualified for the important work in 


which he is so dilligently and successfully engaged. At home and 
abroad these volumes must of necessity, year after year, acquire 
an increased and increasing value. To aid and encourage the pre- 
paration and — of them, may well be a subject not of 
mere personal interest only, but of public concern and national 
pride. New- York, October, 1818. 


From Hon. J. C. Spencer 


Albany, October 3\st, 1848. 
JupGE StrRYKER—Dear Sir,—Since my letter to you of June last, 
I have received and read the second number of your Quarterly Re- 
ister, and its contents are even an improvement upon those of the 
rst number. I repeat what! said in June, “the original matter is 
able and interesting, and the selected articles are precisely such as 
should be found in such a work.’’ It has already become a reser- 
voir of various and important contributions to the history, consti- 
tutional jurisprudence and commercial and social progress of the 
country, and my prediction will soon be verified * that it will be 
indispensable to every library.’ 7'o the libraries of the common 
school districts, I of no work that will be equally interesting 
or useful. Its narrative of current events, its collection of impor- 
tant documents in our history, and its varied miscelaneous contri- 
butions upon subjects of immediate interest, give it a zest equal to 
that of a biography, while its facts and chronicles render it of great 
value for pu of reference. It seems to me that T'rustees of 
School Districts could not better apply the moneys in their hands 
for the purchase of libraries, than by the purchase every half year 
of your semi-annual volumes. 
Respectfully yours, JOHN C. SPENCER. 


From Hon. John A. Diz. 


Albany, October 31st, 1848. 
Dear Sir,—I have examined the first volume of the American 
Quarterly Register, Edited by you, and I take pleasure in expres- 
sing my concurrence with the Hon. John C. Spencer, in the favor- 
able opinion he entertains in respect to it. I consider the statistical 
information it contains of great value. . Indeed I have taken much 
leasure in the examination of the whole volume. I have not only 
ound it interesting but highly instructive: and I think with Mr. 
Spencer that the Trustees of school districts would render a valua- 

ble service to the inhabitants by adding it to the school libraries. 

Judge Stryker. lam respectfully, yours, 
JOHN A. DIX. 


From'the N. Y. Tribune, April 2lst, 1849. 


The American Quarteriy Register for March, has just been issued 
by its enterprising proprietor, Judge Stryker. It is the most wide- 
ly useful periodical published in this country, and in its general 
arrangement reflects great credit on the industry, aud perseverence 
with which it has been got up. 


From the Savannah Georgian, May 5, 1849. 


We have taken great pleasure in examining a — of this valu- 
able Journal. The design of the work is indicated by its title ; that 
design being to present in a conde form, a record of all the 
great events of the times in every quarter of the world. It furnishes 
comgeeany a register of historical incidents of statistical facts con- 
nected with the commerce, internal or religion, educa- 
tion, &c. of our own country, biographical notices, miscellaneous 
matter of interest—in short a condensed record of all that is impor- 
tant or valuable in the progress, changes and improvements of the 
— tw number before us bears every indication of being ably 
conduc’ 


From Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute. 


Before the publication of the “ American Quarterly Register,” 
— Stryker explained to me the plan and the object of the work, 
and I then expressed a very favorable opinion of its importance, as 
supplying a deficiency constantly felt. I have since seen the first 
number of the jou and am confirmed in the opinion previously 
expressed, of its being a work of great value to the _ 

Washington, June, 1548. JOSEPH HENRY. 

It is my opinion that a work of this kind is desirable in this coun- 
try, and that, if judiciously conducted, it will be of great service to 
the cause of political science and historical research. 

Brown University. F. WAYLAND. 


I am very happy to concur in the opinion expreased by President 
Wayland, and augur favorably conn the ap rance of the first 
number. - ROMEYN BECK. 

Albany, June 26, 1848. 


Secretaries Office. 
Department of Common Schools. 
Albany, May 31, 1 


Hon. James StryKer—Sir,—I have read the first three numbers 
of co American Quarterly Register and Magazine,” and am 
fully satisfied both with the plan and execution of the work. It has 
taken possession of a field hitherto unoccupied by any periodical. 

- Its miscellaneous department will commend it to the general reader : 
its documen and statistical, to politicians and men of science; 
and its historical, to all classes. Your summary of history I consider 
extremely valuable. The invention of the magnetic telegraph has 
annihilated time and space, aud made the antipods near neighbors. 
The result of the rapid transmission of news by this invention is, 
however, that we get our infurmation piece-meal, and not in a 
continuous and orderly relation. In your Register the day-book of 
the worlds history is posted up quarterly, and a few pages contain 
the sum of each nations share in the general account. 

In my opinion the trustees of our school districts could not more 
profitably expend their library money than in the purchase of your 
semi-annual volume, CHRISTOPHER MORG AN. 

Supt. Com. Schools. 


STATE oF en 
9. 





Professor Olmsted's Text Books. 


OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ASTRONOMY. Que vol. 13 mo. 


For Common Schools and younger classes in Academies. 


This attractive little volume is the latest of the series of text-books 
in Natural Philosophy and Astronomy prepared by Professor Olm- 
sted. Its leading object is to afford an easy explanation of those 
truths of these sciences, which are most important to be known by 
mankind in general, being truths of the greatest practical utility. 
No similar work, it is believed, ever containet, in the same com- 
pass, a greater amount of useful and interesting matter. This is 
rendered easy and intelligible by familiar illustrations and expres- 
sive diagrams, an‘ is adapted to the comprehension of young learn- 
ers, to a degree which can be attained by those only who, like the 
author, have had great experience in teaching. 

This work is highly recommended by qualified judges, and is 
extensively used in schools. 

On account of its wg, vag Bod style and happy way of illustra- 
ting profound truths, it has n published in the form of raised 
letters for the use of the blind in the Massachusetts Asylum, at 
Boston, and has been introduced by the American Board among 
the Missionary Schools in distant parts of the earth. 

*,* Each part is also bound by itself, and may be had separately. 

Olmsted’s Introduction to Philosophy, 8vo. 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy, 12mo. 
Olmsted, Introduction to Astronomy, 8vo. 

Mason’s Iutroduction to Practical Astronomy, designed as a sup- 
lement to Olmsted’s 8vo. Astronomy. [© 3— This work may be 
ad bound up, with the Astronomy when desired. 

Solar and ‘Lunar Ecli familiarly illustrated and explained, 
with the method of calculating them according to the theory of As- 
tronomy, as taught in New-England Colleges, by James H. Coffin, 
Prof. of Mathematics in La Fayette Colleges, Pa. Smo. 

Published by COLLINS & Brother, 
No. 254 Pearl-street, New-York. 





Notice to Town Clerks. 


AN ACT requiring chattel mortgages to be registered. 
Passed March 1, 1849. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do p A as follows : R 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the clerks of the several towns 
and counties in this state, in whose offices chattel! mortgages are 
by law required to be filed, to provide proper books.at the expense 
of their respective towns, in which the names of all parties to 
every mortgage, or instrument intended to operate as a mortgage 
of goods and chattels, hereafter filed by them or either of them, 
shell be entered in alphabetical order, under the head of mort- 

ors and mortgagees, in each of such books respectively. 

§ 2. It shall be the daty of the saic several clerks to number every 
such mortgage or copy so filed in said office, by endorsing the 
number on the back thereof, and to enter such number in a se- 
parate column in the books in which such mortgages shall be 
entered, opposite to the name ofevery party thereto; also the 
date, the amount secrued thereby, whendue, and the date of the 
filing of every such mortgage. 

§ £ The said several clerks for services under this act, shall be 
entitled to receive therefor the following fees: for filing every 
such or copy six cents; for entering the same in books 
as aforsesaid, six cents. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect within thirty days after its pasage. 


The subscrierb has a large quantity of blank books 
for sale for entering chattel mortgages according to the 
above law. 

Town clerks are desired to send their orders to 
JAMES HENRY, Bookseller, 

‘ 67 State-street, Albany. 


Get the Best. 


“ All young persons should have a standard DICTIONARY at 
their elbows. And while you are about it, get the best ; that Dic- 
tionary is . 


ap-lm 





Noah Webster's, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save the amount 
from off your back, to putit into your head.”’—Phrenological Jour- 
nat. 


“ Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the English 
Language.’— London Morning Chronicle. 

“This volume must find its way into all eur public and good 
private libraries, for it-provides the English studentwith a mass 
of the most valuable information which he would in vain seek 
for elsewhere.’’— Literary Gazette. 

“The very large and increasing demand for this work. affords 
the best possible evidence to the publishers that it is highly accept- 
able to the great body of the American people.” 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other English 
Dictionary compiled in this country, or any Abridgment of this 
work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., and fof sale 
by E. H. PEASE & Co., Albany, and by all Booksellers in 
the United States, May 2t, 
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